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BARGAINING. 


Ir I were asked to point out the most striking 
moral difference between man and woman, I 
should say that the latter is a bargaining animal, 
and the former is not. Every woman is not devoted 
(as is generally believed) to Scandal; every woman 
is by no means, as the poet has declared, ‘ at heart 
a Rake ;’ every woman is not incapacitated by 
nature from keeping a secret ; every woman (at 
least at the Great Salt Lake) is not jealous of her 
husband ; but every woman that has a shilling to 
spend, or can procure the worth of it on credit, 


month of frost. It is true that this passion is not 
altogether confined to the fair sex. There are one 
‘or two old bachelors about town who have a morbid 
ambition to discover the cheapest provision-shops 


penny a packet cheaper than at the usual empo- 
riums, or where olives are to be procured for the | 
same price in bottles that hold half-a-dozen more 


exceptional that it may be said to prove the rule. 
Nor is my position to be impugned by the fact, 
that, at the sea-side, fathers of families are to be | 
sometimes seen at the market endeavouring | 
(with signal want of success, since they have to deal 
with females) to cheapen fish; for at the sea-side, | 
after the first week, a man will do anything in 
order to avert the temptation to cut his throat. 
For the most part, it is certain, Man has no natural 
desire for bargaining ; or if he has, he soon becomes 
convinced by experience that he had better not 
attempt to gratify it. 

The Noble Creature is not fitted to practise 
small economies of any kind, and he knows it; 
every now and then he takes a freak to indulge his 
family in some amusement, at a cheap rate, but it 
is always a failure, and (to do him justice) he never 
runs the risk when only himself is concerned. Thus, 
only a few months ago, being about to take my 
wife and little daughter to the Zoological Gardens, 
I thought I would save a shilling by using an 


pursues at all times the occupation of Bargaining | 
with a relish unknown to the foxhunter after a 


where curry-powder is to be got good and at a. 


omnibus for that purpose instead of a cab. By 
going along the New Road—the most uninteresting 
route in all London—and getting out at Park 
Crescent (about half a mile from the desired spot), 
the thing could be done at exactly half the price, 
at the trifling sacrifice of directness and comfort. 

‘Thus,’ said I didactically to my wife, as we 
stood waiting for the omnibus at the corner of 
the dusty street (and when it came up it was not 
the right one)—‘ thus, my dear, by a slight exercise 
of self-denial, we shall be able to have twice as 
many excursions of pleasure such as the present. 
You see, too, at this time of the day, the "buses are 
quite empty, so that you will be almost as com- 
fortable as though we had had a cab, or even hired 
a brougham.’ 

‘Oh, quite as comfortable,’ answered my good 
wife, delighted to corroborate this view, and the 
more so as it was rather a new one for me to take. 
‘See, there is only one gentleman in the vehicle’ 


| This was very true; but the peculiarity of an 
6 omnibus when it has only three persons and a half 


in it (for my daughter is still below the railway 


than the usual quantity; but their case is so | adult limit, although I own I never ask for her 


half-ticket without embarrassment)—the pecu- 


‘liarity, I say, of an omnibus thus insufficiently 


freighted is, that it seems to lose all its springs, 
| and to take its course over a ploughed field, and 
that at right angles, instead of the macadamised 
‘road. This characteristic is so much more apparent 
near the door, that we all had to migrate to the 
other end, where the strange gentleman was sitting, 
as though we intended to mob him, and pick his 
pocket. He was a very strange gentleman indeed, 
with a red pocket-handkerchief tied over his chin, 
as though self-prepared for interment; and with 
every shake of the vehicle, he made such a spas- 
modic movement of his jaw, as to give the idea 
that his teeth were coming out en masse. 

‘Is the gentleman mad?’ whispered my little 
daughter, naturally a nervous child, and who, by 
studious application to fairy tales, has placed her- 
self within easy distance of hysterics, if the least 
necessity should arise for them. 

‘No, my dear,’ returned I soothingly: ‘he has 
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only got a bad toothache ; and I dare say he is going 
to the dentist, who, let us hope, will do him good. 
Now, it so happened that this impressionable 
infant of mine was herself about to ‘have her 
teeth looked to’ in the course of the ensuing week ; 
and indeed the present expedition had been under- 
taken to smoothly forward that proceeding, just as 
‘the ways’ of a ship, the launch of which is 
expected to be difficult, are plentifully greased 
; and no sooner did this 
unha ntleman’s a rance with the operation 
of hee imagination 
to her what was likely to take ‘place in her own 
case at Mr Drawwell’s. 
‘Let us get out, mamma,’ cried she, as pale as a 
host ; and we got out ; and having paid the fare, 
took a cab for the same money br which we 
could have gone from our own door: so that, upon 
the whole, and not taking into account the incon- 
veniences, the transit cost me exactly a shilling 
more than if I had not undertaken it upon eco- 
nomical principles. Ex uno disce omnes. Let this 
omnibus-adventure suffice as an example of man’s 
failure in all such attempts. It is what happens 
with all of us. Fortunately, we have not only 
no natural passion for cheapness, but are rather 
ashamed of it than otherwise. It never could have 
been a man who demanded the proverbial ‘ glass 
of water and a toothpick’ of the hotel waiter, 
and then, with unnecessary swagger, damned the 
expense. It may be urged with some truth, that 
the reason why we don’t ‘ look twice at a shilling’ 
before we part with it, is, first, because (however 
moderate may be our incomes) we are too proud to 
shew our solicitude about the matter (for man is a 
very —_ creature); and, secondly, that we 
keep the purses of our wives very insufficiently 
supplied with shillings. Our pride can bear a 


little economy in that direction, it must be con- | Cost. 


fessed. But when all allowance has been made for 
this, the fact remains, that ladies love cheapness. 
Nor are they very particular at whose expense this 
desideratum is secured. We have known them, 
while in foreign parts, to impose ‘little comimis- 
sions’ upon their friends in England, which involve 
both time and trouble, merely to save themselves 
the fourpenny-stamp which a direct epistolary order 
would entail. Again, we have known them, even 
in the country, to send a cheque to a friend in 
London, in order that he may pay their bills for 
them, solely to avoid the expenditure of so many 
penny stamps. These, be it remembered, are not 
the devices of stingy persons: on the contrary, 
the Caer ladies whe employ them are often 
remarkable for benevolence and generosity ; ‘ only,’ 
say they, ‘they do hate wasting money.’ And time 
not being money to themselves, they are under the 
impression that it is the same with other people. 
Nay, sooner than be what they call ‘im upon’ 
to the extent of a fourpenny-piece, they will put 
themselves to the most extraordi expenses : and 
we have known one of these amiable monomaniacs 
to engage a brougham at Kensington, for the purpose 
of recovering a shilling from an establishment in 
St Paul’s Churchyard, where they had on the 
previous day received, by that much, insufticient 
change for a sovereign. 

But still more dearly than cheapness do ladies 
love the art of cheapeni hee yong No 
man who has ever ‘action’ imself so far as to 
accompany his wife in a day’s shopping, can be 
ignorant of their weakness in this respect. Nobody 


who has listened to the conversation of women 
among themselves, can be unaware of this propen- 
sity. How boastful they are over a silk that cost 
sixpence a yard less than their neighbour’s; and 
how they will advocate, with an enthusiasm supe- 
rior to that of any paid agent, the claims to custom 
of their favourite shops! I am not speaking, of 
course, of great ladies who have large credits, and 
who do not care whether a dress costs them six 
guineas or ten ; but yet I by no means confine my 
remarks to ‘vulgar people ;’ the passion is as com- 
mon as Vanity, and much more peculiar to the 
Sex. The indignation which a woman will often 
express against ‘those ticketed shops,’ and her 
reiterated expression of opinion, that ‘if you want 
a good thing you must pay for it,’ or that ‘nothing 
is so dear in the end as a low-priced piece of goods,’ 
are, to the student of human nature, only corro- 
borations of the charge she fain would deny. The 
Tremendous Sacrifices which are so continually 
occurring in the linen-drapers’ establishments are 
instituted solely for the benefit of the ladies. Who 
ever heard of a tailor resorting to such amazing 
expedients? The enormous circulars left in our 
letter-boxes, with Immediate, or By Order of the 
High Court of Chancery, upon the envelopes, are 
aimed at the mistress of An satin alone. They are 
full of the most transparent delusions, but the wily 
composer is aware that he is addressing readers 
not merely credulous, but eagerly desirous to be 
convinced. ‘ Ruinous Delay! The vast Alterations 
previously announced) to these Premises are suspended 

Order of the Royal Commissioners to the end of 
July! Enormous and Incredible Sale in consequence, 
for Ten Days Only!!! Property, which would have 
otherwise fetched a Hundred Thousand Pounds, Must 
and Will (in consequence of this arbitrary measure) 
be ruthlessly and forcibly sold at One-fourth of the 

. The Reductions in the Prices are lavished to 
an extent truly Appalling. And such are the 
arrangements made for completing the sale, that 
Nothing on Earth can prevent its accomplishment. 
Then follows a list of the ‘marvellous fabrics’ thus 
‘unmercifully depreciated ;’ and Materfamilias, who 
has long been ‘thinking about getting herself a 
new silk dress,’ decides upon purchasing one of 
‘the noblest and best moire antiques in the world, 
with water-lines perfect, and the effect of which 
must be characterised as Magnificent.’ 

Nor does she drive down to Messrs Poplin and 
Tabbinet, and ask for the article in question and. 
for that only, asa man would ; she understands how 
to economise her pleasure as well as her money. 
She is bent upon seeing not only the peerless moire 
antiques, but the ‘zephyr-like grenadines, the 
mohairs of ‘ newest amalgamated stripes,’ the ‘ ser- 
viceable poplins,’ and even those ‘ sublime, graceful, 
and elaborate productions of Persia,’ the India shawls 
at seven pounds fifteen shillings. It is a wonder to 
me that no haberdasher’s apprentice has ever gone 
stark-staring mad under the torture thus inflicted 
by female customers. In that little room at the 
fashionable tailor’s which is — with glass, 
so that a gentleman may ‘see himself as others see 
him,’ from every point of view, is doubtless to be 
found sometimes a customer who gives a ~— 
deal of trouble ; but then he does not haggle about 
the price ; doesn’t intend, very likely, to pay for 
the articles in question at all. But with the lady at 
Messrs Poplin and Tabbinet it is very different. She 
revels in pecuniary combat. She informs her vic- 
tim that his proprietors are charging very much 
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more than this or that is worth. She assures him 
that she can get the same thing cheaper at some 
shop in Pimlico, in a street that is the third or 
fourth turning on this side of Warwick Square. 
The poor fellow says he is very sorry, he is sure, 
and bows and smiles in a deferential manner, though 
after he has unrolled the fifth or sixth bundle of 
without effecting a sale, there must be mur- 
er in his secret heart; nay, he is trusted with 
that wand, exactly of the dimensions to which the 
law is said to have restricted the instrument of 
marital correction, and has never used it, to my 
knowledge, except for the purposes of mensuration. 
You may know, however, that he is not so 
submissive as he seems by his conduct towards 
any male who may rashl yo, his spouse on 
such an expedition. Indeed, no Paterfamilias ever 
does such a thing twice unless in expiation for 
some peccadillo, and when I see him doing it, I 
say to myself: ‘What, Mr Caudle, you have been 
more attentive to Miss Prettyman than you ought 
to have been, within the last day or two!’ or: ‘You 
have come home with the milk in the morning, 
have you, you middle-aged reprobate!’ It is only 
very simple people, indeed, who set him down as a 
domestic man and pattern husband. 
In the East—or at least in Eeypt— 
a recognised institution, and all pure 


ining is 
are 


effected upon the auctioneering system. You buy | his 


a carpet in the street, according to — Dutf 
Gordon, in the following fashion. You look at it 
superciliously, and remark: ‘Three hundred pias- 
tres, O uncle’ Upon this, the broker exclaims 
despairingly to the rs-by, or to the gentle- 
men sitting outside the coffee-shop: ‘O Muslims, 
hear that, and look at this admirable carpet! By 
my faith, it is worth two thousand.” And those 
appealed to give their various opinions at length, 
and the sale is (to women) a linked sweetness 
thes out—what call a time-bargain. 
t, then, in spite of its polygamous ways, must 
be a Seventh to But in London, 
where matters are not so conducted, the notion of 
Bargaining is abhorrent to the male, and what he 
suffers when he goes a-shopping with his Mate is 
something terrible. Of course, at respectable sho 
no diminution in the fixed prices is ever permitted ; 
but from the printed statement to that effect which 
you read in many of them, you may know that the 
attempt is often made. At all events, the lady will 
not hesitate to express her opinion that the figure is 
too high. It is then, and only then, that the shop- 
man and the husband have any sympathy for one 
another: the former throws an appealing glance 
across the counter to his brother-man, as though 
he would say: ‘You know her, of course ; but is 
not this very embarrassing?’ and Paterfamilias 
smiles grimly in return. 
He is not, however, to be easily conciliated by 


} that shopman at whose hands he has suffered various 


glass. 


indignities. He has been led through room after 
room with nothing but female purchasers in them, 
into yew a the very sanctuary of the place, the 
mantle department, where ladies are ‘trying on’ the 
newest shapes, and putting themselves into rather 
unusual ones during the process. They resent this 
intrusion of Paterfamilias as much as Diana and 
her attendants did that of Actwon. He does not 
—supposing he is a modest man—know where 
to look, for where there is not some attitudin- 
ising goddess, there is her reflection in a_pier- 
What with the multitude of mirrors, 


and his own confusion, it is more than probable 
he does damage ; treads on some dainty skirt, or 
walks through a looking-glass, which he imagines 
to be the portal of another chamber. Moreover, 
the shopman is his natural enemy, openly endea- 
vouring to persuade Materfamilias to purchase 
things which she does not want, or cannot afford ; 
and the manner in which he will sympathise with 
her upon a question of expense, affords the 
sublimest example of contempt and security of 
having the matter their own way at last, that can 
be met with out of the speeches of Mr Stuart Mill. 
I have never heard of a husband obtaining any 
victory in these unequal combats, nor of even a 
drawn-battle ; but I once knew a Paterfamilias 
to be goaded by the treatment he received upon a 
shopping expedition of this sort, into an act—or 
rather a word—of Retaliation. His suffermgs had 
been severe and protracted; his wife, a lady of 
magnificent presence, aided and abetted by the 
shopman, triumphed over and trodden upon 
him in every possible way. The worm had writhed, 
but had not ventured to turn throughout the 
pee Everything had been bought which 
iis wife fancied, or his enemy had recommended, 
and the bill was being made out. 

‘Let me give you one word of advice, young 
man,’ said Paterfamilias hoarsely, as he pulled out 

urse. 
e ‘young man’ stopped in his compound 
arithmetic ; his hitherto aie ally exhibited 
some symptoms of alarm lest ‘dear John should 
say something ridiculous’ 

‘Let me strongly recommend you never to 
marry a fine woman,’ continued her husband 
demoniacally: ‘ that’s all.’ 

Alarmed at his own audacity, though much 
relieved by this sardonic observation, Paterfamilias 
would have left the shop, impoverished, but not 
altogether dispirited; but the shopman, with 
characteristic persistency, must needs inquire: 
‘Why, sir?’ 

Poor Paterfamilias had already shot his bolt, 
and besides, as I have said, was a little frightened 
at having done so. ‘Because, sir,’ said he— use, 
as you ny to know, a fine woman requires two 

a half more yards of silk in her than 
other woman.’ 

t was not at all the ferocious thing that he had 
originally intended in his rebellious heart, and 
indeed seems to me to smack something of an anti- 
climax; but it had this happy effect —his wife has 
never asked ‘dear John’ to go a-shopping since. 


A GREAT BORE MADE USEFUL. 
fif ears , a sharp-eyed, quick- 
witted to | ony and 
every fount, was one day looking at a piece of old 
ship-timber, which had been ruined by the attacks 
of the marine animal known as the Teredo navalis; 
and he bethought him of watching the manner in 
which this worm man its destructive work. 
He found that the pac is armed with a pair of 
strong shelly valves, which envelop its anterior 
integuments ; that, with its foot as a fulcrum, a 
rotatory motion is given by powerful muscles to 
the valves, which, acting on the wood like an auger, 
penetrate ually but surely; and that the 
particles of wood, as they are loosened, 
through a longitudinal fissure in the foot, and so 
upward to the mouth, where they are expelled. 
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This sharp-eyed man was Mark Isambard 
Brunel ; and the use which he made of his obser- 
vation, some few years later, was to derive from it 
the principle of constructing his wonderful shield, 
with which he excavated the Thames Tunnel. A 
great work was that. Many ingenious men had 
tried their skill, long before Brunel took up the 
matter, in carrying a roadway under the Thames. 
So long ago as 1798, Mr Ralph Dodd, the civil 
engineer, made public a as for forming a 
tunnel, more than half a mile long, from Graves- 
end to Tilbury, which he thought he could effect 
for the wonderfully small sum of sixteen thousand 

unds. He had been led to the idea while think- 
ing of the useful services which might be rendered 
by a similar tunnel under the Tyne from North 
Shields to South Shields. Indeed, there had reall 
been a tunnel made, by miners if not by a 
engineers, under the last-named river ; seeing that 
the workings of the Wylam Colliery had been 
carried beneath it from the Northumberland to the 
Durham side. Nothing definite, however, resulted 
from Mr Dodd’s suggestion. Next, we hear of a 
Vazie, or Vesey, 1802, in 

orming a Company (the Thames Archway Com- 

the of a tunnel from Rother- 

ithe to Limehouse, not far from the locality of the 
present Thames Tunnel. He sank a shaft, to explore 
the ground on the Surrey side, and from the bottom 
of this shaft, seventy-six feet below high-water level, 
began a horizontal driftway under the river. But 
difficulties accumulated in such number that Mr 
Rennie, Mr Chapman, and Mr Trevethick were 
called in to report and advise. Engineers differed, 
directors quarrelled, and the works were suspended 
till 1807. The workmen then proceeded to dig 
away, until they had got twelve hundred feet 
across the breadth of the river. The river broke 
in; bags of sand and clay were used to stop up the 
gap ; another irruption and another stop-gap ; and 
so over and over again—until, at length, the Com- 
pany had lost all their money. They made one 
more move, however : they offered a premium of 
five hundred pounds for the best plan of continu- 
ing and finishing the work. Plans flowed in upon 
them by scores ; and they submitted forty-nine of 
them to the careful examination of Dr Hutton and 
Mr Jessop. The report was a discouraging one. 
The examiners said: ‘ Though we cannot presume 
to set limits to the ingenuity of other men, we 


- must confess that, under the circumstances which 


have been so clearly represented to us, we consider 
that an underground tunnel, which would be useful 
to the public, and beneficial to the adventurers, is 
impracticable’ This decision settled the whole 
affair ; so there was an end of the first great bore. 
A few years afterwards, in 1816, Mr Hankin 
obtained a patent for a new mode of making a 
tunnel under the Thames, by sinking two brick 
shafts into the river at certain distances from the 
shore, working from both of these shafts towards 
the centre of the river, and using the shafts as 
pump-wells to drain the works as fast as they pro- 
ceeded. Nothing, however, resulted from this 
invention. 

At length, the era of Brunel arrived. That man 
of fertile expedients, in 1818, took out a patent 
for an excavating machine on the principle of his 
old acquaintance, the Teredo navalis. He was 
urged by some of the promoters of the former 
scheme to develop some practicable plan on the 
basis of his patent. He did so; but various cir- 


cumstances — until 1823 the practical 
announcement of his plan. A general meeting 
was held at the London Tavern ; a Company was 
formed ; a capital of nearly two hundred thousand 
pounds was raised; and an act of parliament was 
obtained in 1824. Forty borings were made at 
different parts of the river's width ; and the borers 
arrived at a strong blue clay, which was pronounced 
favourable. Brunel was engaged as engineer, at a 
salary of a thousand pounds a year; and ten 
thousand pounds was to be given for his patent, 
contingent on certain conditions. In 1525, he 
began work in earnest. Never, perhaps, was 
engineer more tried by the difficulties of an under- 
taking. Water and obstinacy were his two chief 
troubles—water that burst into his excavations as 
fast as he made them ; and obstinacy on the part 
of some of the directors of the Company, who often 
thwarted the plans which he wished to adopt. He 
began at the Rotherhithe side of the river, sinking 
a brick shaft fifty feet in diameter by more than 
forty deep. This enormous shaft was built on the 
— and sunk by digging away the ground 

neath it. While this was being done, Messrs 
Maudslay were constructing the teredo shield, a 
wonderful piece of mechanism, which enabled a 
large number of men to work at once, digging 
away the ground in front of a number of cells or 
recesses, and travelling onward as the work pro- 
ceeded. This shield has been the admiration of 
all engineers, who regard it as perhaps the most 
fertile creation of Brunel’s fertile brain. ‘ Beneath 
the great iron ribs of the shield, it has been said, 
‘a kind of mechanical soul seems to have been 
created. It had its shoes and its legs, and used 
them too with good effect. It raised and depressed 
its head at pleasure; it presented invincible 
buttresses in its front to whatever danger might 
there threaten ; and, when the danger was , 
it again opened its breast for the further advances 
of the indefatigable host.’ 

In the beginning of 1826, the horizontal work- 
ings commenced, and then also commenced the 
real difficulties. The story of the Thames Tunnel 
is a story of irruptions and inundations. Some- 
times there was so little ground or soil left between 
the top of the tunnel and the bed of the river, and 
the stuff was so soft and loose, that stones, brick- 
bats, bones, coals, and pieces of glass and earthen- 
ware fell through into the walla A diving- 
bell was once lowered from a barge above; the 
diver thrust an iron pipe right down into the 
tunnel; and Mr Benjamin Hawes made a curious 

resent from the nether world to the world above, 
y thrusting up a number of gold pins through 
the pipe to the diving-bell, as a memento of the 
singular operations. From time to time there 
were found in the shield a piece of brass, an old 
shoe-buckle, and a shovel, which had sunk through 
the soft soil from the river-bed. No one but a 
civil engineer can appreciate the anxieties which 
Brunel had to bear 
works. The lives of such men exhibit a perpetual 
struggle against difficulties. The water of the 


Thames made an irruption into the tunnel in 1827, _ 


a second in 1828, a third and a fourth in 1837, and 
a fifth in 1838; these were great irruptions, apart 
from the less important, but more numerous 
influxes of water. Let us take the first, as an 
example of the whole. 

The younger Brunel (Isambard Kingdom, who 
was destined to fame as the engineer of the broad- 


uring the progress of the — 
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gauge railways and the mighty Great Eastern, in 
later years) was one of the assistant-engineers under 
his father in 1827; and Mr Beamish was another. 
On the 18th of May, at two o’clock in the morning, 
Beamish relieved young Brunel in superintending 
the workmen and workings, a duty which they took 
alternately. At five o'clock, the tide rose, and the 
earth in the workings was evidently in a very 
disturbed state. The men, throughout the day, 
exhibited much reluctance to go to work. On that 
same evening the troubles began. Water from the 
river found its way through the soil, rushed into 
some of the cells of the shield, and literally washed 
the men out of them. The water in the finished 
part of the tunnel was rising fast ; Beamish and 
the men had to struggle amongst floating casks and 
boards, and to wade back to the shaft as best they 
could. It was a critical moment. Scarcely had 
the shaft been reached, when the entire tunnel 
became filled with raging water—that tunnel which, 
on the self-same afternoon, had been visited by 
Lady Raffles and a distinguished party. Even at 
the shaft, the danger was not over; for the water 
rose almost faster than the men could scramble up 
the ladder. At ten o'clock, the elder Brunel, the 
Tunnel King, heard of the calamity. He hastened 
to the spot, and spent the night in planning 
how to meet the difficulties. He descended in a 
diving-bell on the following morning at a particular 
spot in the river; and there found a gap in the 
soft muddy bed, through which the water had 
entered into the unfinished workings of the tunnel. 
How to fill up the gap? Brunel obtained a large 
number of oli saltpetre bags, filled them with clay. 
and dropped them from barges into the gap ; haze 
rods being so thrust through the bags as to enable 
them to cling or interlace. For five days, this 
throwing in of bags continued ; and then a raft of 
timber, laden with a hundred and fifty tons of 
clay, was sunk over the spot. It was not, however, 
until thousands of cubic feet had been thrown in, 
and many hairbreadth escapes encountered, that 
the gap could be stopped, the water pumped out of 
the tunnel, and the works resumed. Brunel and 
Beamish both became ill in consequence of the 
intense mental and bodily labour and excitement 
during this anxious period. This conquest over the 
waters was celebrated by a dinner in the finished 
portion of the tunnel, the grandees ing of good 
cheer in one arch, and the workmen in another. 
Over and over again, however, did troubles from 
inundations occur. Brunel had to grieve over the 
loss of the lives of many trusty men; to invent 
remedies for every disaster ; and to encounter the 
dissatisfaction of directors and shareholders, who ; 
complained that he had exhausted all the resources 
of the Company. On one occasion, the younger 
Brunel himself had a narrow —. ‘On the 12th 
of January 1828, says Mr Beamish (Life of Brunel), 
‘a strange confused sound of voices seemed to issue 
from the shaft; and immediately the watchman 
rushed in exclaiming: “‘ The water is in—the tunnel 
is full!” They had felt as though it would burst. 
I rushed to the workmen’s staircase ; it was blocked 
up by the men. With a crow-bar, I knocked in the 
side of the visitors’ staircase ; but IL had not taken 
many steps down when I received Isambard Brunel 
in my arms. The great rush of water had thrown 
him to the surface, and he was providentially 
preserved from the fate which had already over- 
whelmed his companions.’ Six hapless men were 


ee after Brunel had 


drowned on this occasion. 


One of the remarkable features connected with 
the history of this great work, was the excited 
state into which the minds of the workmen were 
brought. The dangers were so many and so varied, 
that the men were always on the look-out for them, 
and were prone to believe in them and dream 
of them even when they did not occur. Watchers 
were set in the tunnel all night, to report on any 
appearance of the incoming of water. On one of 
these occasions, the head bricklayer was heard to 
vociferate : ‘ Wedges, clay, oakum! the whole ot 
the faces coming in—coming altogether!’ On 
hastening to him, it was found that he was fast 
asleep on a bed of clean straw: the exclamation 
had escaped him in a dream. On another occa- 
sion, a panic seized the men; and the enginéers 
were set hastily searching for a disaster which had 
not occurred. Mr Beamish recorded in his note- 
book the exact account of the affair given to him 
by Miles, one of the overseers. ‘1 seed them 
Hirishers a come a-tumbling through one o’ them 
small harches like mad bulls—as if the devil 
kicked ’’em. Screech of Murther! murther! Run 
for your lives! My ears got a-singing, sir; all the 
world like when you and me were down in that ’ere 
diving-beli—till I thought as the water was close 
upon me. Run legs or perish body, says I! when I 
see Pascoe ahead o’ them there miners along as if the 
devil was looking for him. Not the first, my lad, 
says 1; and away with me—and never stopped till 
I got landed fair above ground. Then I began 
inliesion like mad for the rascals to get ropes and 
throw ’em down, making sure the water was coming 
up the shaft. Well, sir, we was a-swinging about 
the ropes, but the devil a one would lay hold. So 
I looked down, and what should I see? Why, 
nothing at all, sir—all a hoax !’ 

So costly and disheartening, however, were the 
real disasters, that there was a doubt for some years 
whether the tunnel would ever be finished. By 
the close of 1828, all the capital was gone, 
and the ‘money-market’ declined to come to the 
rescue. A deputation to the government failed in 
obtaining any supply, and the shield was bricked 
up, denoting a total stoppage of the works. In 
1830, Messrs Pritchard and Hoof brought forward 
a plan for finishing the tunnel on a cheaper plan ; 
it was submitted to Mr Peter Barlow, Mr Walker, 
and Mr Tierney, clerk, for examination; but they 
could make nothing satisfactory of it, and there- 
fore it was pA wre | Four years more passed away, 
and then, in 1834, government agreed to advance 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds, wherewith 
to finish a work of which all Englishmen felt proud, 
despite its misfortunes. The works recommenced 
in 1835 ; but even then, eight long years crept away 
before the double tunnel was finished from the 
Rotherhithe shaft at one end to the Wapping shaft 
at the other. It was not till 1843, just twenty 
rfected and made known 

is scheme, that the Thames Tunnel was finally 
opened to the public—after making a very deep 
inroad indeed into half a million of money. 

Concerning the technicalities of this notable 
work, we need not say much ; most Londoners, 
and most visitors to London, know it pretty well. 
The excavation is really a vast one, considering 
that a large and busy river flows so immediately 
over it. ‘The actual area of earth scooped away 
was no less than thirty-eight feet broad by twenty- 
two high ; this, with massive brickwork all round, 
and still more massive brickwork up the middle, 
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divided the tunnel into two parallel , some- 
what horse-shoe shape, each about fifteen feet high, 
and wide enough for a carriage-way and a foot-way. 
Arched openings at every few feet lead from the 
one passage to the other. The whole length of 
each passage, from the Wapping shaft to that of 
Rotherhithe, is about twelve hundred feet. The 
tunnel is not quite level ; it is a little lower at the 
middle than at the two ends, the gradient being 
quite easy enough for any kind cf vehicle. 

This, then, is the submarine or rather sub-fluvial 
tunnel which is now about to be made really useful. 
It can hardly be said that the Thames Tunnel has 
been of any great use hitherto ; for the descending 
roadways, necessary for the accommodation of 
horses and vehicles, have never been constructed ; 
and the penny-passengers across that part of the 
river have never been more in number than a few 
ferry-boats could easily accommodate. The people, 

r folks, who try to earn a living in this queer 
place, have but hard fare of it. There is a smell 
of the earth, earthy, and a smell of gas, and some- 
times a dampness on the walls. The penny buns, 
somehow, don’t eat like other penny buns; the 
purses and trinkets look damp; the photoes hs 
are rather weird-like ; the cosmoramas are flabby, 
the camera dingy, the music dolorous. How can 
it be otherwise? It is doubtful whether even the 
philosophy of Mark Tapley would make one jolly 
in such a place. There they sit, those patient 
traders, each under a gas-lighted arch, hoping that 
their takings in a day will yield a profit sufficient 
to pay the rent and keep themselves. A hard life. 

he tunnel is now (or soon) to be a railway. On 
many occasions, during the last ten or fifteen years, 
the Company have looked out for a customer in 
this direction ; but never until the present time 
has the proper combination of circumstances pre- 
sented itself. The Chatham and Dover Company 
cross the Thames into the city at one spot, and 
the South-eastern will shortly cross it at another 
(Cannon Street); this has set the other companies 
on the qui vive; and the Thames Tunnel is pro- 
nounced to be a very convenient central bit for a 
railway ramifying out at both ends. The scheme 
is the East London Railway; an act has been 
obtained; the capital has been supplied with 
wonderful readiness; the tunnel is, or will soon 
be, paid for at a stipulated price; and well- 
known contractors have money upon the opera- 
tions with an energy which shews that they mean 
to do the matter well. Let us suppose that the 
reader knows that part of the Greenwich Railwa, 
where the Commercial Dock Station is situated. 
Within half a mile or so of that spot, the East Lon- 
don Railway will wed itself to al the great rail- 
ways on the south of the Thames, forming junctions 
with the Greenwich, the North Kent, the South- 
eastern, the Chatham and Dover, the old and new 
lines of the Brighton, and (intermediately) with the 
South-western. Then dipping down into mother- 
earth, the railway will reach the level of the tunnel 
at the bottom of the Rotherhithe shaft. Rails in the 
tunnel will give an up-line through one arch, and a 
down-line through the other. Then, from the Wap- 
ping shaft, a line burrowing with an upward incline, 
will pass under the London Docks, Shadwell, Com- 
mercial Road, and Whitechapel Road, and will 
emerge into daylight suede in the classic 
regions of Spitalfields. Next, after forming a junc- 
tion with a new railway which the Great Eastern 
are constructing, to shorten the distance on their 


Cambridge route, the East London will bend round 
and find its way to the neighbourhood of Finsbury 
Circus. If the other companies do all that they pro- 
mise, there is something Tike a probability that the 
East London will ultimately fit in with all the great 
lines north of the Thames, that is, the Great Eastern, 
Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, Blackwall, 
North London, Great Northern, Midland, North- 
western, and Great Western. It almost takes 
one’s breath away to go through the list. 

Pity ’tis that neither of the Brunels is left to us! 
It would be a glory to the old man, and a satisfac- 
tion to his son, to know that the tunnel which 
they made for one kind of traffic is, after so many 
vicissitudes, deemed suitable for another of a 
meee kind. Non-professional people quake 
a little; but those who ought to know best say 
that the Thames Tunnel is as sound as a rock, in 
all essential particulars, and quite fitted to bear 
the rumbling and vibration of railway trains. 


PRISON PORTRAITS. 


Prison literature, in a popular sense, has received 
considerable contributions, and commanded a great 
deal of attention, since its existence commenced in 
Mr Charles Reade’s famous book, which it is absurd 
to treat simply as a work of fiction, Never too late 
to Mend. Society conceived a notion that it was 
its right to be informed in all particulars concern- 
ing those among its members who, having sinned 
against it, were under its condemnation and chas- 
tisement ; and from that time forth society has not 
relaxed in its curiosity, has not abated its desire 
and determination toknow. The great Convict ques- 
tion has been discussed in all its branches ; the 
whole consideration of punishment, in all its 
aspects, has received every kind of attention—the 
attention of parliament, of royal commissions, of 
practical experimentalists, of theorists, of religious 
and scientific men, of literature, and of the press. 
Mingled discouragement and hope have attended 
those wide-sp investigations—disco ment, 
as society has been brought to understand the tre- 
mendous weight and difficulty of the task which 
the age has set it ; hope, as the earnestness, puri 
of motive, determination, and diligence with whi 
the appointed toilers have, up to this point, 
conducted their labours, become more patent to 
observation. 

It is pleasanter to think of what has been done 
than to contemplate what remains to be attempted; 
but it is well to profit to the full by every oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the knowledge of the first, and 
forming a just estimate of the last. Among the 
most reliable and interesting of the sources of 
information lately opened to public attention on 
this immeasurably important subject, are a series 
of works which carry with them the weight of 
official authority, and indisputable authenticity. 
They are respectively entitled, Female Life in Pri- 
son, Memoirs of Jane Cameron, and Prison Characters, 
drawn from Life, and are written by a prison 
matron. Their details are deeply interesting, and 
their attractions are many-sided. The latest, or 
Prison Characters, drawn from Life,* throws a strong 
lurid light on the truth which it is so hard to 
understand, to take practically into our minds, 


* Prison Characters, drawn from Life; with Sugges- 
tions for Prison Government. By a Prison Matron, author 
of Female Life in Prison, &c. Hurst and Blackett. 
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that criminals are a race apart, for whom the ideas, 
the rules, and the aspirations of ordinary life have 
no meaning, whose war with society is, in most 
cases, inextinguishable, interminable—whose lives 
are not so much perverted as inverted ; a race, too, 
whose females are infinitely more unmanageable 
and inhuman than its males. Society learned with 
surprise, when Female Life in Prison appeared, 
how terribly arduous and responsible, how much 
overladen with physical toil, how depressing in its 
moral action, is the life of the women, who rule 
and tend, who live and labour, among the female 
inmates of our prisons. 

It is difficult to discern any brightness, to find any 
alleviation in the life of a prison matron ; indeed, 
the difference between her existence and that of 
her charges is less distinctly marked than could be 
wished. She is not much better fed, and her toil 
is arduous, monotonous, and tremendously respon- 
sible ; on the whole, not much preferable to making 
mats or picking coir. Inexorable routine presses 
upon her as ruthlessly as upon the prisoners, and 
the most exciting element in her life is its danger. 
The male warder of a convict-prison does not run 
one-half the risks to which the matron of the 
‘female side’ is exposed. ‘ Breaking out’ is an 
exclusively feminine accomplishment, and is accom- 
panied with a savage desire, and, in many instances, 
an express determination, to take the unpopular 
matron’s life. Her pay is small, her labours are 
merciless, her pension mean, and earned, consider- 
ing its nature, by unreasonably long service. The 
amount of self-discipline requisite for the fulfilment 
of her duties is very great, and keenly painful, and 
the atmosphere of prison-life is for ever about her. 
The physician is not always in sick-rooms; the 
lawyer and the magistrate are not always con- 
fronted with crime and misery, with distress and 
punishment ; but the prison matron leads the 
prison-life and no other—a life of constant i 
tion, obedience to rules on her own part, and the 
enforcement of such obedience on others, a life of 
unspeakable monotony and sadness. The moral 
influence of such a life must be terrible, where 
there is susceptibility, which comes of education, 
principle, and those other qualities without which 
the prison matron is unfit for her post. That the 
lady to whom we owe this valuable series of works, 
this ‘officer,’ as she calls herself, was eminently 
fitted for her position, and therefore calculated to 
suffer keenly in filling it, and that she did so 
suffer, it is impossible to doubt. She reviews it 
now with all the clearness of reasoning and obser- 
vation habitual to a strong intellect, with all the 
tenderness, all the gentle suggestions, all the 

eart. 

There is a strange mingling of the tragic and the 
grotesque in the prison portraits which this artist, 
_ had talent and leisure for their study, paints 

or us. A shrinking kind of curiosity to learn 
what manner of persons they are who are shut 
up behind the relentless walls of the grim stone 
fortresses, past which the tide of busy life flows on, 
without breaking the stillness of the durance inside, 
making no mark upon its monotonous routine, 
is probably a general feeling, but one which few 
— the power or the leisure to gratify. The 

w of variety prevails there, in the stronghold 
of sameness—the mingling of good and evil ; the 
variation in the power of suffering ; here, suscepti- 
bility to good influences ; there, utter callousness ; 


now, hopeless insubordination and _brutishness, 
inconceivable ignorance and inbred love of crime; 
and anon, amenity, malleability, intelligence, and 
a terrible combination of weakness and misfortune. 

Eccentricity is a striking characteristic of all 
these portraits, not in the sense of the difference 
between their originals and the rest of the world— 
their belonging to the criminal classes establishes 
that at once—but in the sense of queer habits, 
strange notions of amusement and ambitions, and 
abnormal methods of rendering themselves trouble- 
some and obnoxious. Of the latter, ‘ breaking-out’ 
and ‘palling-in’ are hardly to be accounted, for 
they are very general, and, in fact, constitute the 
paramount difliculty of dealing with female 
prisoners. The inexplicable, objectless violence 
of the first proceeding, and the unmitigated silli- 
ness of the latter, in which the elder prisoners are 
as ardent and inveterate as the younger, give rise 
to extraordinary scenes—in the first instance, of 
panic and danger; in the second, of extreme 
absurdity, but none the less subversive of discipline. 
A curious instance of the ‘ palling-in’ system is 
afforded by the portrait of Cecilia Costello, than 
whom it would be difficult for any woman to be 
vainer or plainer. She considered herself remark- 
ably handsome, and was very proud of her pro- 
ficiency in slang—boasting that she had a ‘ cramp’ 
or catch-word for every word in the English 
language ; her self-complacency was immovable, 
and her fickleness extraordinary. 

‘She was not,’ says the Prison Matron, ‘ without 
a sense of humour in herself; prison-servitude did 
not weigh upon her spirits in the least ; she worked 
out her sentence with composure and philosophy, 
and made the best of her position. An old hand at 
petty larceny, well known at the London police- 
courts, and habituated to prison-life in all its 
varieties, she was not to be dispirited by a long 
sentence or by her “ surroun ”? A more 
aggravating prisoner to a matron of strict disciplin- 
arian habits it would be diflicult to imagine, for 
Cecilia would talk, in ‘ association’ and out of it—in 
the one case, to her ‘ pals,’ entertaining them with 

acently soliloquising upon the colour an 
her of her feet, and the 
‘style’ and grace of Ler walk. She gave every one 
a nickname, and persisted in applying it on every 
occasion ; and she was great at composing ‘ stifts,’ 
and conveying them to their destinations. She 
would abstract the fly-leaves from the prison books, 
or write upon the gas-papers endearing letters to 
her favourite pals, while the reign of each lasted, 
which she invariably signed—‘ Yoursever fexshun- 
ately Sesilia.” She was infinitely mischievous, and 
delighted in setting the prison society by the ears, 
while she preserved an outward a ce of 
irreproachable decorum. She would make new 
pals, and suborn the affections of the pals of others; 
and when jealousy led to rows, then Cecilia would 
say demurely : Lye done nothing ; I can’t help 
the poor thing’s breaking out. I never axed her ; 
and [ suppose it ain’t the rules to make me answer- 
able for other people’s goings on. I only want to 
be kep to myself, and to be allowed to keep quiet. 
There are pleasanter ideals of existence than that 
of the keeper of a children’s school where the 
pupils are numerous and ungovernable ; but such 
a life must be —" in comparison with that of a 
prison matron whose charges are refractory women 
—an awful phrase, combining the restlessness 
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and folly of childhood with the physical and 
moral maladies, the cunning and the desperation, 
of womanhood, and including an indescribable 
flavouring of the diabolical. 

Nothing connected with these prisoners is harder 
for outsiders to realise than their total absence of 
shame on the score of their crimes. It is so difficult 
to understand minds which are not affected by detec- 
tion as detection, but only as the road to punishment; 
yet such cases are ordinary in the commonwealth 
of crime; and some prisoners, convicted of the 
larger classes of crime, pride themselves upon the 
magnitude of their guilt, and look down upon the 
lesser criminals with contempt. Thus, the ‘life- 
woman,’ who may have ten years of her sentence 
carried out, perhaps, and will then be turned loose 
to prey upon society, who has been convicted of 
murdering, or trying to murder, a man or a woman, 
will despise her fellow-prisoner who has only 
‘done for’ a child, whether the child be her own 
or another’s, as in the case of Jane Weynnoth, the 
subject of one of the strangest of these sketches. 
She was a girl, only sixteen years old, when she 
deliberately drowned the child of a neighbour who 
had been Tett in her charge. The mother, driven 
no doubt by want to the unnatural deed, deserted 
the child ; and Jane threatened vengeance on the 
woman who ‘ put the trick’ upon her. ‘She was 
not going to stand it ; she would not be saddled 
with other people’s brats ;’ so, the day after the 
mother’s disappearance (no long trial of her charity 
and patience), she drowned the child. Starvation 
was in the midst of the population of the Cornish 
village, and it was hard to live ; harder for Jane, 

rhaps, than for others, for the people did not like 
ce. and she had a bad name; so there was not 
much cheer in existence for the fatherless and 
motherless girl, who ‘rented a small room with 
other girls of her own age. One would think the 
prison-life better than such conditions, when, her 
sentence commuted, she was sent there, ‘a girl with 
little knowledge of right from wrong, not oppressed 
in any degree by the weight of her sentence—a 
dogged, resisting, vindictive being. The cruel 
crime of her youth was but an index to her 
character. Of this crime, she spoke constantly as 
her ‘misfortune ;’? and her prison history is not 
calculated to render the reflection that she is now, 
in all probability, alive, and a free agent, reassuring. 
‘She had a striking face, says the Prison Matron 
—‘a face that, in its dark significance, has caused 
more than one visitor to ask her name, and guess 
by instinct the nature of her crime. A desperate 
woman before her prison-life conmenced—a desper- 
ate woman afterwards ; resisting authority; lewd, 
wild, and blasphemous in her conduct, passing from 
the solitary to the dark cell, and from the dark cell to 
the solitary ; resisting all good advice, and inclined 
to die rather than give in.” What a terrible picture 
of a raging, rebel human heart, behind inexorable 
stone walls, in the power of officials bound by 
their duty to carry out the inevitable punishment 
of such rage and rebellion. Dead to kindness, 
reckless of punishment, a tigress in her moments 
of fury, and in her best moods, a sullen, morose 

' animal rather than a woman, there was nothing to 
be done with her; and at last, she achieved so 
much of a victory over the wearied officials, that 
they considered it better to pass over her offences 
when it was possible, than to agitate a whole ward 
by ss so them. Though she had apparently 
no faculty of affection or gratitude, she could not 


resist the excitement of ‘ palling-in ;’ and one of the 
most striking stories in this book to Jane 
Weynnoth in love and war. 

‘“ Weynnoth,” was said to her one day, when 
she was a wing-woman, and had the privilege of 
sitting at her open cell-door, and conversing with 
her neighbour, “Tarrant has thrown you over for 
a new pal, and says you ain’t her sort.” Weyn- 
noth did not ask for further proof of this fickleness 
on the part of the treacherous Tarrant, but rose at 
once, shook herself like a dog, and marched away 
to intlict condign punishment on the spot. When 
Weynnoth rushed along in this manner, the pris- 
oners cowered in their seats, and the matron on 
duty let her pass without an effort to stay her—a 
wise precaution, that saved her at least from an 
unequal struggle, in which she must have suc- 
cum Down she rushed to the second ward, 
found the unoffending Tarrant, and pounced. upon 
her with the evident intention of dashing the Mite 
out of her. Thence arises a commotion in the 
ward ; the matrons mustering their flocks of black 
sheep, and locking them in, to hinder further mis- 
chief ; others rushing to the rescue of Tarrant, 
fighting and swearing her hardest beneath her 
injuries; the men rung for, and Weynnoth, 
finally a prisoner, fighting to the last with her 
captors, and making the walls ring with her oaths, 
as she was borne off to solitary’ This prison 
heroine wound up her service at Brixton by a des- 

rate attack on the late deputy-superintendent, 

fiss Brown; and was sent rack to the severer 
restraint of Millbank, whence she was finally set at 
large. This is a horrid history, full of a miserable 
truth ; yet the writer declares there were many 
worse women in the prison than Weynnoth—more 
vicious, more violent, and more utterly heartless. 

The stern restrictions, the unrelaxing vigilance 
of the prison-system, make it ‘npuniite or the 
different dispositions of the prisoners to exhibit 
themselves in any but grotesque fashions ; therefore, 
many of these stories are grimly amusing; for 
instance, that of ‘Ink-bottle Smith,’ sentenced for 
life for arson, a woman whose capacity for quiet, 
unpunishable aggravation was unlimited, and whose 
passion for letter-writing was insatiable ; hence her 
sobriquet. To her wild craving for ink, ‘ Ink- 
bottle” or ‘Pen-and-ink Smith,’ was ready to 
sacrifice anything, and did sacrifice her badges. 
She invariably took her thimble to school, for the 
purpose of bringing it back, concealed in her hair, 
full to the brim; and this thimble, inserted in a 
piece of the crumb of her dinner-bread, formed her 
inkstand. Coming back from school one day with 
the other prisoners, the suspicious matron observed 
her trying to rush into her cell with unusual 
rapidity, and followed her. She asked the woman 
several questions, but she put her hand to her head, 
and made no reply. is scene lasted a few 
moments, until a small black rivulet began to ooze 
from one corner of the prisoner’s lips, and meander 
down her chin. Deprived of her thimble, Smith 
had brought the ink away in her mouth! 

‘Don’t make a report of this” urged Smith aftér- 
wards. ‘I’ve suffered orfully, miss, and nearly 

isoned myself. Oh!’ she added, with a grin 

rom ear to ear, ‘if you’d sent for the doctor, and 
he’d looked at my tongue, wouldn’t he have 
jumped!’ This woman was an inveterate thief, 
possessing _ a magpie mania for useless acquisi- 
tions, and t ough the ‘clear-out ’ invariably exposed 
her, by revealing the larcenous accumulations, she 
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was neither abashed nor deterred. So successfully 
did she organise and — a mutiny against one 
of the prison matrons, that it was found necessary 


to remove her, and her health never recovered the 


shock of the assault to which she had been 
exposed. 

‘o savage violence, wonderful cunning, and 
ingenious powers of tormenting the officials, some 
women add indomitable effrontery when in the 
presence of the superior authorities, and so actually 
rule, in a certain sense, notwithstanding their en- 
forced servitude. Mary Mox was one of these women, 
and made the life of the matron miserable, by the 
active exhibition of all such qualities, and by a 
peculiar accomplishment in which she distanced all 
competitors. No one could pour out so continuous 
a stream of blasphemy and ribaldry as Mary Mox, 
and the horrible ingenuity of her oaths would 
have startled a Mexican. She smashed her windows 
until calico had to be substituted for glass, and set 
fire to the calico, until the ward-officer left her 
sufficiently long in her cell, in the smoke and 
flame, to terrify her into an abandonment of that 
pastime. Being confined to ‘the dark,’ she shammed 
sickness, and then violently assaulted the doctor ; 
and her constant custom was to howl like a wild 
beast. One other instance of utter incorrigibility, 
and we pass to narratives which, if even more sad, 
are less revolting. 

Mary Anne Evans was a woman of the worst 
class, a ‘refractory’ and an ‘incorrigible, who, in 
the expressive words of the Prison Matron, ‘ fought 
against her own life, won the battle, and died.’ 
fragile woman, thin, spare, cadaverous, —— 
ably depraved and malevolent, a woman ost 
inconceivable to minds unfamiliar with the crimi- 
nal classes, and we may venture to hope, rare even 
among them. She smashed the windows and the 
prison furniture ; she fought like a beast with the 
male officials ; she was incapable of one sentiment 
of good, and she resented her own physical weak- 
ness fiercely, because it rendered her at intervals 
incapable of doing and inciting mischief. The one 
hope of the officials was in her weakness ; and she 
would say, when unable to rise: ‘Please God, I 
shall be well enough to get out of this next week ; 
and once in my ward, I’ll have a little life, and 
set things going again!’ She was dying of con- 
sumption ; she could hardly walk to and from her 
cell ; the rules were relaxed for her, and she resented 
that ; she was gently warned of her danger, and 
she laughed in the faces of the officials. Some- 
times she could hardly speak, but when she could, 
her blasphemies made her hearers shudder. In- 
domitable in evil when she could not be active in 
it, she incited others by every ingenuity within 
her inventive power ; and her last stage of life was 
marked by threats of what she would do when, ‘in 
spite of the doctor, she should be out of the 
infirmary. Her last act was an effort to leave her 
bed, against the entreaties of the nurse, afraid to 
resort to — force, in the patient’s exhausted 
state ; and her last words expressed contempt and 
defiance. A terrible portrait this, and suggestive 
of how onerous and the official life must be, led 
among a living gallery of similar portraits. 

The worth of this book is in its unadorned truth, 
and in the matter-of-fact view in which the dis- 
— and the experience of the author combine. 

t is therefore painful in the extreme to find her 
obliged to bear witness to the inefficiency of the 
teligious ministrations in the government prisons, 


and to the profound sense of discouragement under 
which those who labour earnestly and actively for 
the good of souls thus sitting in darkness are con- 
demned to work. The Prison Matron is particu- 
larly earnest in urging that more circumspection 
should be observed with regard to persons admitted 
to receive the sacrament. The following passage 
cannot be strengthened by any comment : 

‘To one woman who receives the sacrament with 
a sober, earnest desire to live better in the 
future, to atone for much that is sinful in the 
past, there are twenty actuated by an idle curi- 
osity, who take the communion because some one 
else—a favourite pal, perhaps—is going to take it, 
or because it is better than going back to the cell, 
or, worst and least unfrequent reason of all, for the 
chance of “a drink of wine.” (The cant phrase of 
the prison is, “taking wine with the parson.”) I 
have known women leave the communion-table, 
and commence quarrelling with each other before 
they can be locked in their cells ; the woman who 
has been the most anxious to go through the cere- 
mony in the morning, has often “ broken out” on 
the same day, and been carried blaspheming and 
raving to “the dark.”’ The earnest remonstrance 
made by the Prison Matron ought to be regarded 
with respect, and acted upon. The prison cha —= 
‘good Christians, ever sanguine of the pom 
taking root in the most nerate and defiant, 
are not likely to be such judges of character 
as the officials, whose experience of the disposition 
of the prisoners is that of constant supervision. 

There is a chapter in this book whose mere 
heading contains a volume, and whose details are 
infinitely sad and touching. It is that which treats 
of ‘lady-prisoners, of certain wretched creatures 
a thousand times more pitiable, and, in the sense 
of better lights and superior education, far more 
guilty than their sister-criminals of the ‘ dangerous’ 
classes ; women who are, on the whole, a nervous, 
morbid, mentally-diseased class, and afford -a 
strange contrast to the bulk of female convicts. 
No sadder subject for thought can present itself 
than the lot of these lady-prisoners, on whom 
their sentences, if more merited, at least press far 
more heavily; to whom the physical endurance 
must be terrible; in whom the mere habit of 
refinement, supposing conscience to be ever so dull 
and deadened, must produce exquisite suffering. 
The hardest duty of the prison matron must surely 
be the inflexible adherence to rule in the case of 
these prisoners, who are generally inoffensive as 
such, whatever their guilt as criminals ; quickly 
detected by their fellows, once their interiors ; 
objects of coarse jealousy and suspicion; and 
who shrink from observation with mess as 
pitiful as it is vain. One of these lady-prisoners 
is presented in a touching sketch, which shews 
us a helpless, timid creature, forty years of age, 
unfit for manual labour, but a needlewoman of 
skill, stitching desperately at the work, which 
she regarded as a boon, always nervously anxious 
to hide her weakness ; hardly knowing how to set 
about the cleaning of her cell, but wretched when 
her ignorance betrayed her former station; a 
woman not quite mad, but a little distraught, and 
desperately bent upon keeping the little sanity she 
po' , lest she might be sent to the lunatic 
prison, which, above all things, she dreaded. She 
strove in every conceivable way, one more trans- 
parent than another, to pass for a working- 
woman, and took pains to use the word ‘scrub’ 
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on every possible occasion, in support of that 
character. 

Here is the last portrait for which we have 
space, a contrast to the other lady-prisoner, and 
which will be regarded with solemn curiosity. 
‘She is a life-woman, and a young lady of good 
family. The sentence of death had been _— 
upon her, and commuted to penal servitude for 
life, and she was fully repentant of the crime she 
had committed. But her new life, and her utter 
isolation from the old, was an awful punishment 
to the young gentlewoman, and the thought sug- 

ted itself more than once that it would have 

n more merciful to hang her, for hers is, in 
all probability, a life-sentence in reality. A grave- 
faced young woman, who brooded upon the past, 
and yet looked not forward to the future for 
pardon ; who was seen to welcome the chaplain 
with a faint smile, but who smiled on no one else ; 
a woman who never looked up, either in the 
airing-ground or chapel, but walked or sat with 
her arms crossed upon her bosom, and the expres- 
sion of whose face seldom varied from its one set 
gloom. Reticent to a degree, finding a difficulty 
in answering her officer, with a mind always 
abstracted, she presented a strange solitary figure 
to the prison-world to which she had been con- 
demned. Quiet, inoffensive, and submissive, it was 
hard to realise the jealous fierceness and vindic- 
tiveness that had begrudged human life to another, 
and swept it remorselessly from her path. In the 
outer world, she was an anomaly; in the prison 
she remained so, for she was wholly unlike a 
murderess.’ 

Such is the mingling of the terrible and the 
seem in the hidden life of which the Prison 


mn gives the outside world a glimpse. The | de 


lesson of human helplessness, on the one hand, is 
taught by every revelation of the mystery of sin 
and suffering; but on the other, that of human 
ss. Such things are, and must be dealt 
e age has acce e ms" 
le to the call, and vill go forth to labour, 
even until the evening, fighting against discourage- 
ment, and hoping against hope. 


ON SURVEY IN YORKSHIRE. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


‘Wiwynort yo’ mak’ t’ arch a bit woider?’ asked 
Mr Bowerhanks, the day but one after the events 
last recorded. He was standing with his thumbs 
complacently in his waistcoat-holes, critically sur- 
veying the men at work, building a culverted 
bridge over a dyke, intended to form part of the 
new road leading to his farm. I had, at all risks, 
ordered the men to commence upon the job, ‘Ef 
Martha,’ resumed the farmer, a sharp twinkle in 
his eyes, ‘shud meat t’ wagon on t’ bridge, wheer 
wull hur be ; eh?’ and he gave me a slap on the 
responded to this a instantly givin 

That the arch be made feet 
wider. 

‘Beant thot Jake oi seed just na’?’ my com- 
panion asked a minute later, stopping his pleased 
chuckle to gaze in the direction where Jake had 
vanished on his arrival. 

‘Yes, and he works quite hard, doing my errands,’ 
-I answered, a little pleased at my reclamation of 


‘Ee be a bad un ; moind waat tha dost wi’ un’ 
‘Oh, he shews quite a fancy for me. I don't 
think he had been properly before,’ I per- 
sisted. ‘He is going to row me out to the Devil's 
Hole this afternoon.’ 

‘Ef tha manages Jake, tha wult be t’ fost as iver 
did ’t, he grumbled, and sauntered away, without 
any ceremony of leavetaking, for his own home- 


Jake, contrary to Footitt’s prediction, was lurk- 
ing about Sowerby’s house before I was down stairs 
on the morning following his detection at the 
reservoir. He was still soiled with the lime and 
mortar, and presented a most wretched appearance. 
I had a conversation with him in the yard, in the 
first instance, and in a shrinking, half-d way, 
he gave answers to my questions ; but the dialect 
in which he spoke, and the apparently muddled 
state of his ideas, made his replies difficult 
to understand. I gathered, however, that his 
tampering with the cistern had been about con- 
temporaneous with our attempts to make it ; and, 
so far, this was satisfactory, as holding out better 
prospects of success in the future. Much against 
the desire of Sally Tebbutt (fortunately for Jake, 
his ‘ Uncle’ Sowerby, and his ‘Cousin’ Chris, as 
he always called them, were out afield), I took 
him into the house, and saw that he had a good 
meal. During its progress, I once or twice tried 
to turn the talk upon Miss Bowerhanks, but the 
scowl which instantly darkened Jake’s face, and 
his sudden obstinate silence, warned me I was to 
fail in the hope of getting any explanations from 
him on that point. And after all, what did it 
ignify? His remark, that she would make a fool 
of me, was doubtless one of his incoherent maun- 


I found the half-wit, on the whole, not quite so 
idiotic as I had expected, and I finally resolved to 
make a grand experiment with him, by trying 
what effect kindness would have upon his rugg 

disposition. I believe, from what I can now recol- 
lect, my breast warmed under the consciousness of 
the charity of my intentions, till I felt what a 
luxury Christian feeling was! Jake’s deep-set 
eyes glistened as I told him that if he would act 
as my errand-boy, I would pay him weekly wages ; 
and, in half-inarticulate expressions, he at once 
testified his eager acquiescence in my plans. I 
forthwith promoted him to the post of carrier of 
messages between myself and Footitt and the rest 
of the men. For the two days which had elapsed, 
his conduct had been perfectly exemplary, in spite 
of the taunts and reproaches he received from the 
workmen, all of whom now knew of his meddling 
with the reservoir. Some few blunders he made, 
but I set them down to his natural dulness, and 
considered the experiment as turning out very 
successfully, for nothing could exceed Shis willing- 
ness and attention. He dogged my footsteps like 
my shadow, and seemed never to be so happy 
as when doing little services for me. The day 
through, he would keep within a few yards of me, 
whenever I was out of doors; and it was only 
when either of his ‘uncles’ drew near, or on the 
oceasion of a visit to the Sowerbies from Miss 
Bowerhanks, that he suddenly became missing. 
That, however, it was not very difficult to under- 


stand. Some time during the second day, the 
Devil’s Hole was again mentioned by somebody 
in my presence. This was a cavern, reported to be 


the scamp. 


of singular beauty, at no great distance along the 
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shore in the westerly direction, of which I had 
heard much previously. I spontaneously expressed 
a wish to visit it, and Jake, lowering his eyes, as 
if he thought he was taking too great a liberty, 
humbly offered to row me to the spot, whenever I 
liked. I was pleased with this kindly disposition, 
and at once —, his offer, fixing the afternoon 
of the memorable day of which I am now writing 
for the investigation of the sea-cavern. It was this 
expedition I alluded to in talking with Mr Bower- 
hanks, when he repeated his vague warning about 
Jake. That warning, however, passed me by un- 
heeded at the moment; and three o'clock in the 
afternoon saw me setting off on my visit to this 
famous spot in Sowerby’s clumsy boat, being pulled 
by Jake out of the mouth of the back-water dyke, 
down the narrow channel into the open sea. 

‘Jake, Jake!’ was called out after us, in Sally 
Tebbutt’s rough tones, and looking back, I saw 
that matron high up on the dyke embankment. 
*Woy dinnot yo’ tak’ t? other couple o’ sculls ?’ she 
shouted, holding up a pair of light oars. 

‘Oi con manage,’ sulkily said Jake, jerking his 
eed hair back on his shoulders, and quickening 

is stroke. 

‘Booth on yo’ ’n ha’ taped eneaf to get awey 
from t’ rocks, wi’ t’ toide agen yo’ comin’ bock,’ 
was borne upon the breeze in Sally’s warning 
voice. 

‘Row back to the dyke-mouth, and I’ll get the 
oars, I said. But Jake took no heed whatever, 
excepting that he bent lower to his work, —— 
further out to sea. ‘Don’t you hear? Row 
for the other sculls, that I may help you.’ 

‘It wud blister thoy honds,’ grinned Jake, still 
pulling out lustily. 

‘But she says the tide will be against us in 
ete ae boat is a heavy one with two 
in her. 

‘Hur winnot be soo heavy comin’ bock ; and 
saying this, Jake again grinned wildly ; though I 
recollected afterwards that his eyes avoided mine. 

‘Do you mean that the swell will help us? 
says not.’ 

‘Yah,’ was the only answer I got; and Jake’s 
dark visage put on a lowering expression, as if 
irritated at not having his own way. I saw he was 
in no humour for talking. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, with a smooth sea, 
for that part of the coast, and what little breeze 
there was was at our backs. Jake pulled a strong 
oar, and we swiftly and silently made rapid way. 
In about half an hour, on cuenta a sharp corner 
of the coast, we got a sight of the reef of rocks 
running out more than a mile into the water, with 
a sort of broken pinnacle jutting vp into the air 
at the further extremity, forming the roof of the 
Devil’s Hole. Another quarter of an hour brought 
us nearly to it. The white-backed, dark-sided 
waves were leaping and rolling, like living mon- 
sters, over and about the partly subme rocks, 
and seemed to collect in restless, noisy herds around 
the base of the tall fragment of cliff in which 
the reef abruptly terminated. As we got in front 
of the latter, and could see it clearly, it greatly 
resembled a tower, surmounted by three unequal 
pinnacles, not by one, and that to the left hand 
could not be less than a hundred feet in height. 
Beneath, was a low but moderately wide entrance, 
which admitted to the cave; and owing to the 
conformation of the rock at the sides, the water 
was comparatively still at the front, so that Jake 


had little difficulty in pulling under the kind of 
archway right into the cavern. It was indeed a 
singular, and in many respects a beautiful place 
that we entered. The water, which had a greenish 
tinge outside, was of a vivid blue colour within ; 
and the pale reflection of this hue upon the walls 
and roof gave everything a specially delicate 
appearance. Immediately inside the mouth of 
the cavern, the roof sloped upwards fof a short 
distance, but then dipped again, and continued to 
fall as it retreated away into the darkness, until 
it seemed to touch the water, for a hoarse, gigantic 
gurgling could be heard from the rear. The 
cave was not a large one, so far as it was visible 
in that state of the tide; but to the left hand of 
the entrance was a second cavity, somewhat larger, 
as I was informed ; and it was indispensable on the 
part of all visitors to the one to see the other. In 
the interior recess, which was only lighted by the 
glimmer it got of the already once reflected light 
of the outer cave, was a curiously shaped stone, 
which local tradition set down, on what authority 
is not known, as bearing a likeness to the Arch- 
enemy of Mankind; hence the name of the cave— 
the Devil’s Hole. It was considered a test of cou 

to make the acquaintance of this fearful emblem ! 

‘Yo’ be gooin’ insoide to see t’ Devil?’ roughly 
demanded Jake, who someway seemed much ex- 
cited, and he at once hurried the boat alongside 
the shelving ledge, which admitted of a landing on 
that side. 

‘Why, I have not seen hereabouts yet, I 
answered, glancing admiringly at the pale ceru- 
lean shadows flickering on the walls and the roof. 

‘Yo’ ’n ha’ toime eneaf afore it be hoigh watter ; 
out wi’ yo’ ;’ and he forced the swaying boat sharply 
against the side of the ledge. 

‘Steady!’ I cried, scrambling out, with some 
difficulty getting a footing on the slippery shelf. 

‘ » hoogh, hoogh!’ was the ; 
the horad echoes of the cave gave back the endish 
laughter. ‘Wha be t’ foo’ na’?’ was mockingl 
demanded. Turning about in my amazement, { 
was horrified to see that Jake, the moment I had 
quitted the boat, had pushed back from the side, 
and was already a dozen yards away towards the 
mouth of the cave, Instantly, the recollection of 
how he had trapped Footitt came upon me, to- 
— with the warning given me by Farmer 

werhanks, and the rascal’s own strange conduct 
in refusing to bring the second pair of oars, as 
also his curious observation about the boat being 
lighter on the return-journey, Surely he did not 
mean to leave me there. 

‘Tha const na’ swim! Hoogh, hoogh! Oi 
heerd tha sey thot t’ one o’ t’ men; an’ t’ watter 
be four toimes thoy depth theer. Hoogh, hoogh !’ 
and as he leaned forward on his stomach to grin, 
he seemed quite transformed. It was not an idiot, 
but a fiend I saw! The dull vacuous look was 

ne from his face; his eyes sparkled, and even 

is bushy yellow hair seemed to be alive with 
malignity. 

‘It doesn’t matter whether I can swim or not,’ 
I said, making an effort ; ‘they know at Sowerby’s I 
am come here, and I also mentioned it to your uncle 
Bowerhanks this morning. If, I continued, trying 
to repress a shiver which attacked me—‘if I do not 
reach my lodgings by tea-time, some one will come 
in search of me. ere are more boats than one, 
I suppose ?’ I added, with affected lightness. 
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‘ Waat dost ’ee sey ?’ asked the wretch, stopping 
in his horrid laughter for a moment at this sugges- 
tion, but it very quickly burst out afresh. ‘ Tea- 
toime? They un be too laate. Sally wor roight 
abaat t’ toide ; it wull be hoigh watter in less ner 
haafe an hour, 

‘ But if the tide is against you going back, it will 
be in their favour coming here,’ I quickly said, 
trying to follow up the first impression I had made. 

‘T’ cave wull be chock-full afore thoy con get 
haafe o’ t’ wey;’ and he jumped up in the boat, 
waving an oar triumphantly. ‘It ha’ got t turn 
na’!’ he roared. 

I reeled till I nearly fell off the narrow ledge as 
the full meaning of this last observation burst upon 
me. Clinging to the wet rocky wall by my fingers, 
I looked about on the sides and up to the roof. 
All was glitteringly clean, and everywhere shewed 
signs of having been washed into smoothness by 
the action of the water. He was right, too, my 
sickening heart told me, in the other particular ; 
the tide had turned, for the ling at the back of 
the cavern was increasing in loudness. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, bring the boat, and Ill give 
you what money you like,’ I gasped, horrified at 
the thought of that glassy blue water rising, and 
still slowly rising till it suffocated me, and after- 
wards beat my body against the hard rocky roof ! 

‘Hoogh, hoogh! “Tha hast got’n t’ shaakes 
aready! Tha’rt a coward! Hoogh, hoogh!’ he 
screamed, making the boat rock from side to side 
as he rolled in it, but never stirring it towards me. 
‘Tha wult tumble off afore t’? watter reaches ’ee, ef 
tha dost na’ moind,’ he shouted. 

It was true enough. Either the cold of the 
lace, or the mental shock, or perhaps both, had 
rought on an instantaneous attack of the ague, 

from which I had been free for days past. I 
trembled most violently all over, and I had to 
crouch upon the narrow shelf, to prevent myself 
from rolling off into the pitiless water, which was 
fast beginning to get into a livelier motion. 

‘What is it you want of me, Jake!’ I got out, 
as well as my ¢ attering jaws would let me. ‘I'll 
do anything. 

‘Oi waant ’ee t’ be drownded!’ was the blood- 
eurdling reply, and the blue-lighted face of the 
fiend as he leaned forward in the boat shewed that 
it was no joke. ‘Waat mun thoy duck me in t’ 
cistern fur? Hoogh! This be a deal better than 
t cistern ; see how t’ watter be gettin’ oop ;’ and he 
pointed behind him, where the waves were begin- 
ning to roll in, briskly rocking him and the boat. 

‘It will do you no good drowning me, Jake. I 
have =e | bright sovereigns in my box at 
Sowerby’s ; I’ll give them to you when we get 
home. Bring the boat here.’ 

‘How thoy teeth dun shaake, tha coward! Oi 
shall hear tha drowndin’ from t’ aatsoide, when t? 
hole be full;’ and he chuckled devilishly, slowly 
paddling his boat nearer to the mouth. 

‘See !’ I shouted—‘I have some money here ;’ 
and, by a desperate endeavour, I got out my purse, 
and fumblingly opened it, to shew the money. 
* You shall have this now ; come for it.’ 

‘Yah! Hoogh, hoogh! Tha want’st t’ leap 
into t boat. Na, na. Oi con ha’ t? money aat 
o thoy pocket after tha beest drownded, he 
answered, again roaring with laughter. 

The coins and the purse fell from my hand inte 
the swaying blue water, and with them went my 
last. hope. 


‘Dang tha! Waat hast’ee dun thot fur?’ angrily 
demanded the wretch. ‘Bur oi con fish ’em aat 
mebbee to-morrer, ef t’ toide dinnot carry ’em 
awey,’ he added, relaxing into a grin. 

“Don't murder me, Jake!’ 1 cried out. ‘I will 
have no more milk from Miss Bowerhanks, if that 
vexes you.’ 

‘Tha winnot see hur ony moor, he screamed, in 
a sudden fury of rage. ‘Woy mun Chris whip me 
fur tha? Dang tha! Matty used to talk wi me 
afore tha com’st. Hur shaant bring tha noo moor 
milk.’ 

‘They ‘Il hang you for murdering me,’ I shouted, 
trying to follow after the receding boat along the 

edge. 

‘Bur oi shall sey’—and he stopped rowing for 
a second—‘as t’ boat oopset, an’ soo it wull ef oi 
doant get aat. TT’ watter be nearly t’ tha na’ ; an’ 
nobody con com’ t’ help tha, as they did’n t’ Measter 
Footitt in t’ straw-hole. Oi be gooin’, bur oi’ll 
stop aatsoide till t? cave be full, t? hear tha shout’ 
With another burst of hellish merriment, he now 
pulled vigorously for the mouth of the cave. 

I was paralysed with horror, clinging to that 
wet, shining wall, and standing on a shelf of rock 
not two feet broad. I tried to call out another 
appeal, but a paroxysm of the ague attacked me, 
and I could not articulate a word. I remember 
noticing that for a moment the villain had to 
battle with the increasing waves at the entrance, 
and I thought one swell would have swamped 
him ; but he rode over it, and just as I at fast 
found my tongue in a cry which made the cavern 
ring again, the boat turned the easterly corner of 
the mouth, and then the black shadow it made 
passed after it, and I was alone ! 

My first impulse was to throw myself into the 
water, and try to struggle after the boat; but I 
could not swim, and the blue water was beginning 
to curdle into foam as larger waves rolled in. It 
would simply have been hurrying on my death. 
Was it possible, next flashed across me, that any 
— of the cave was not filled at high-water? 

staggered back along the ledge to examine the 
interior. The gurgling at the back had now changed 
into a hollow, swinging, tolling kind of roar; and 
my heart stood still as I saw that the water had 
already cut off the entrance into the second cave. 
Whatever chance I might there have had, was 
consequently gone! But the next instant my 
professional knowledge sickeningly told me that 
there was no hope anywhere, for if the water filled 
the mouth of the cave, the supply of air would be 
stopped! I reeled back along the now partly- 
submerged ledge, the highest portion of which was 
nearest the cave entrance. Already I felt, or 
fancied that I felt, a difficulty in breathing ; and 
all my past life rose instantaneously before me in 
a kind of mental picture. A suffocating sensation 
was choking my throat. At least, I would not 
be drowned ‘in that hateful cave ; I would die in 
the open water, for surely I should have strength 
to struggle to the entrance. 

‘Where are you ?’ rung through the cavern in a 
female voice, at the very moment I was closing my 
eyes for what I knew would be the fatal plunge. 

‘ Keap off wi’ tha, Jake, ur oi’ll shoot tha!’ was 
added in rougher tones. 

‘Never heed him; pull quick, now!’ next fell 
on my entranced ear; and underneath the arch- 
way shot a boat, in which were seated Miss 
Bowerhanks and a labouring-man. 
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* Quick !’ she excitedly called, catching sight of 
me on the ledge ; and as the boat came near, she 
lifted one of the oars she was using for me to 
grasp. ‘Keep the boat from striking the side, or 
we shall all be lost!’ she said without a tremor. 
‘Now, then, leap !—Balance the boat, Roger, and 
pull, she whispered to the man, rather than called 
out, as I threw myself into the boat. ‘ Stoop your 
heads!’ she added. There was a moment, which 
seemed long enough for an age, during which the 
boat swung round unmanageable in the rough waves 
at the entrance; but slowly, our heads nearly 
touching the low archway, we drew out into the 
white light of the open air. 

‘Ef tha com’st ony noigher, oi ll shoot tha loike 
a watter-rat,’ said Roger, laying down his oar, and 
snatching up a gun from beside him. 

I mechanically followed the speaker’s look, and 
I saw my would-be murderer rising and falling in 
his boat, not a dozen yards away from us, his face 
distorted with rage till it was not human ; and just 
as my hearing was leaving me, the breeze brought 
from his direction a volley of the most terrible 
curses ever uttered. 

‘ Lie down against the bench; we are safe now,’ 
said Miss Bowerhanks, bending across her eased 
oar towards me, nearly as self- as if she 
were on shore. 

It—is —not—fear—but—the—ague—which — 
makes—me—tremble, I just managed to get out. 

‘Lean back more, and I will cover you with 
this,’ she said, taking up a shawl which had slipped 
to her feet, and drawing it over me. 

The sky seemed to darken, and a sudden silence 
to fall upon the sea; a mist settled down on my 
eyes, and all strength left me. But the last thing 
I saw, as I became nearly quite unconscious, was 
the glowing face of that brave, handsome Yorkshire 
ga, who had just saved me from certain death. 

Vas it to be wondered at, if it seemed to me to be 
that of an angel! 

I learned afterwards, let me add here, that Miss 
Bowerhanks, not long after our boat had left, 
reached Sowerby’s, and was informed of my intended 
exploration of the celebrated cave by Sally Tebbutt. 
The latter also told her of Jake’s queer conduct in 
refusing to take the second pair of oars; and Miss 
Bowerhanks, quicker-witted than Sally, recollected 
that it was not the right state of the tide for a visit 
to the Devil’s Hole. She was luckily inspired with 
a sudden suspicion that the rascal’s intentions were 
not what they should be ; and in hurrying back to 
their own homestead, which was in the direction of 
the cavern, she came upon Roger, one of their 
labourers, shooting wild-fowl. Without delaying 
further, she, with his aid, at once launched their 
own boat, and set off for the rocks. At what criti- 
cal juncture they arrived, has been already seen. 

But I did not gather these particulars until the 
day following. I had, indeed, only the dimmest 
recollection of the boat reaching the shore, and my 
being helped up to Sowerby’s house ; while, subse- 
quently to that, my recollections became vaguer 
still, for paroxysm after paroxysm of ague-pains 
tacked me all that night most cruelly, leaving no 
room for questioning those about me. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Two days nes and, strange to say, Miss 
i 


Bowerhanks did not come near the Sowerbies. 
Milk was supplied to me, but it had lost half its 


old rich taste, since it was not of her bringing. 
Farmer Bowerhanks paid me a visit the first day ; 
for some reason or other, however, he only v 
coolly received my eulogiums on his daughter's 
bravery. He swore enthusiastically enough about 
Jake, whom one of the farming-men, he said, 
had seen in Hull; and he vowed that if ever 
the villain came near the farms again, he should 
be killed outright. But my thoughts, as I 
had lain in my lonely room, had been running 
more upon my deliverer than my would-be des- 
troyer ; and, in the excitement of my feelings, I 
was prepared to go any lengths to shew my grati- 
tude to her. Indeed, what was the duty of a 
man towards a woman who had saved his life at 
the risk of her own? My maiden aunt could not 
but see the matter asI did. If Miss Bowerhanks 
was a rustic, her beauty and her courage were such 
as all London could not equal. Finding, to my 
great surprise, all indirect approaches to the topic 
evaded, I at length boldly asked if I should have 
the pleasure of seeing her soon. 

‘Noa,’ said the farmer ; ‘ Marther wor ner comin’ 
ower ; hur wor busy ;’ and his manner a sin- 
gular dryness in it. ‘Thoy wor a’ mooch obliged 
to tha fur writin’ abaat Merriman’s farm, an’ t’ 
steward had promised to get it fur young 
James Hetherington,’ he evasively added. vin: 
mumbled out these thanks in a half-dogged kind 
of way, the speaker, as was his wont, quitted the 
room without any leavetaking, and clattered down 
the stairs. 

I was surprised and disappointed at this conduct, 
which I could not understand; it was so very 
different from what I expected. Still, my duty 
towards Miss Bowerhanks remained the same, and 
I was resolved it should be discharged. I was, 
however, for the present, too weak to get as far as 
the other farm, and I could only impotently chafe 
at the delay in thanking my rescuer with my own 
lips. But I found myself much stronger on the 
third day, and I determined that that afternoon 
should witness my interview with the heroine. 
This, however, was conclusively prevented in the 
way and manner | have now painfully to detail. 
About noon, I was slowly dragging myself back 
from my first visit to the reservoir-works, where 
the men had just finished lining the great cistern 
with the encaustic tiles, there bemg at length every 
prospect of success. I sat down on the floodgate 
of one of the dykes, about half-way on my road 
back, to rest me, and, little knowing how quickly 
a turn in my destiny was approaching, I was lan- 
guidly watching the sea, wondering whereabouts 
in its depths my body might then have been float- 
ing, but for Miss Bowerhanks’s bravery. 

“Matty, com’ bock! Oi have follered tha a’ th’ 
wey from t’ top field, wheer oi seed tha Oi 
winnot ha’ ’ee gooin’ t? see t? Lunnoner ony moor,’ 
said a man’s deep voice on the other side of the 
embankment. ‘Oi’m in’ t’ ha’ t farm, steward 
says, an’ thoy fayther ha’ got t? road made. Tha 
shannot goo t’ see un ony moor, Matty.’ 

‘I want to see Sally Tebbutt about ’—— 

‘Oi sey tha shannot goo theer ony moor,’ angrily 
repeated the first voice. The softer tones I had 
instantly recognised, without the clue given by the 
name, as those of Miss Bowerhanks ; but who was 
the other speaker ? 

‘ Just as you will, James,’ was musically replied. 
‘You know I don’t care for him. He has been 
very kind, that is all’ 
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‘Oi dinnot waant un t’ be koind to’ee. Com’ an’ 
goo bock wi’ me. Un wudn’t ha’ made t road ner 
got me t’ farm, bur for tha; an’ tha "t goo 
4 un ony moor na’. Turn again this wey, wull 
’ee? Oi waant us t settle when we shan get 
married, sin oi’m t’ ha’ t’ farm, lass” 

‘Married! What a hurry you make of it! But 

ou ain’t jealous of me, Jim?’ was asked in a soft, 
bewitching murmur, which shot me through. 

‘Noa, dang tha! Oi’m ner jealous, bur let this 
soft chap goo bock wheer un comes from.’ 

‘Ay, you needn’t be afraid; I never cared for 
him. I only did as father would make me ; but I 
couldn’t let mad Jake drown him, and’—— 

‘Oi knowd tha wert true-hearted, Matty,’ he 
interrupted— ner to be caught wi’ Lunnon poppin- 
gays, foine as thoy think’n themsels.’ The sound 
of a kiss now came borne upon the breeze, and 
weak as I was, it impelled me to my feet. 

The voices suddenly became indistinct; the 
couple were retiring the way Miss Bowerhanks 

come. I scrambled to the top of the embank- 
ment, and from thence I could see the Yorkshire 
beauty and a finely-built young man, in 
farmer’s attire, walking side by side with their 
backs to me, their h very close, and he with 
one arm about her waist. I seen the young 
fellow before—it was James Hetherington. 


was coming back, for I could understand - 


every: 
7 Jake was right, after all. The brave 
and beautiful Miss Bowerhanks, with whom I had 


become willing to surprise my ancient relative in 
London, had, under her father’s instructions, 
been making a fool of me. is young Hethering- 


ton, whom, on Mr Bowerhanks’s urging, I had 
recommended for the farm made vacant by old 
Farmer Merriman’s death, was only too evidently 
her ted lover; and she had brought me the 
milk, at paid me the other attentions, simply to 
secure the making of the new road to their own 
homestead ! I was in her eyes, as in those of all 
the rest, merely ‘the Lunnoner,’ out of whom the 
most possible was to be made. How I got back to 
my lodgings I cannot well remember, but there I 
remained in solitude the rest of the day through, 
enduring the sense of humiliation as well as I 
could. But there was more of it to come; and if 
what followed was less sentimental, it was still 

apy the brough the 

e next morning, post it me 

following letter : 


Lonpon, Wednesday. 

Sm—The Honourable the Commissioners, in 
consequence of information they have received, 
wish to be informed whether or not it is true, as 
alleged, that you have, in addition to the works 
you were instructed to carry out, ordered the 
construction of a wagon-road on the farm occupied 


missioners will expect to receive your 
taking so extraordinary a step, toge with a 
detailed account of the expense incurred. At pres- 
ent, they are loath to believe that any agent of 
theirs could exceed his instructions in the serious 
manner asserted ; not only ignoring the Honourable 
Board, but creating discontent among the crown 
tenants, by what would naturally seem a gross act 
ore adopting any her measures in the 
, the Comntadonen willingly offer you full 


My brain whirled round till I thought the ague | th 


ease this information be correct, the Com- | afresh. 


opportunity of explanation ; but I am instructed to 
say that your answer to this communication must 
not be delayed in reaching them later than Satur- 
day.—I have, sir, the honour to be, &c. 


This was no imaginary trouble; it was a real 
thunderbolt. Something like a professional catas- 
trophe stared me in the face ; for what satisfactory 
reasons could I give for the making of the road? 
I could not plead to these white-headed men in 
London that Farmer Bowerhanks had a daughter 
who was as fair as she was false, and that I had 
fallen a victim to her wiles and her father’s craft, 
I almost began to wish that neither she nor 

had arrived in time at the Devil’s Hole; there 
surely were no Commissioners of Crown Estates at 
the bottom of the sea. As soon as I could get my 
thoughts into order, I saw that my best plan would 
be to return forthwith to London, and urge the 
affliction of the ague in bar of all accusations, if 
haply it would be accepted. I accordingly wrote a 
letter, to be sent by the return-post, announcing 
that I would elect to respectfully submit my 
explanations to the Honourable Board in person. 
There was even a little relief in this determination. 
I should at any rate escape from that hateful dis- 
trict, where the beautiful women were sirens 
luring one to destruction on hard wagon-roads, and 
e men were—well, let us simply say—were 
Yorkshiremen ! 

‘Farmer Sowerby, I am going back to town 
to-morrow ; can you drive me to the station in the 
ae ? T asked, having summoned my taciturn 
landlord to my room. 

‘Ees ; Chris con goo; bur 
he replied, leaning his broad back against the door- 


jamb, and surveying me. ‘Dinnot tha be afeard 


o’ Jake. Oi’ll kill t’ thief, ef un comes noigh heer’ 

‘Iam not going because of Jake, I hastened to 
say; ‘and I am not sure that he is the most 
dangerous person there is about here, after all. 
Some one been complaining to the Commis- 
sioners in London of my making Mr Bowerhanks a 
new road. I am going up to explain.’ 

‘Ugh, ugh, ugh !? chuckled Sowerby, his eyes 

inkling, as if the whole affair was only a joke, 
and he enjoyed it exceedingly. ‘Oi knowd un 
wud get toad aat otha, by Ma faace. 
un be ;’ and the speaker rolled about as he laughed 
internall 


y: 

‘Matty! woy, Matty Bowerhanks an James 
Hetherington be gooin’ to be wedded in a munth !’ 
exultantly cried y Tebbutt, who had on both 
bonnet and shawl ; and she forced her way into the 
room past her master. ‘Steward says James shall 
ha’ owd Merry’s farm ; an’ Mrs Bowerhanks just 
towd me thoy wull be married to goo to it!’ 

‘ Didna Bowerhanks get tha t’ write to t’ stew- 
ard fur young James?’ put in Sowerby, grinning 
’ moy buttons, ef ee doan’t manage 
well! Bur oi’m daan sorry tha beest gooin’,’ 

*I am going to town in the morning 
name, many Sp to see to, I said as firmly as I 
co 


‘Oo! Thot be bad! Tha winnot be heer to t’ 
weddin’, then ?’ Sally inquired, with a very queer 
look on her face. 

‘Will you send somebody to fetch Footitt for 
me? I have a good deal to do, and must be alone, 
if you please.’ 
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room together, Farmer Sowerby chuckling loudly 
as he descended the stairs; and Sally Tebbutt, 
honestly or —— audibly repeating her regrets 
at my a’ 

I fave no wish to prolong this narrative, and I 
will simply say that, leaving Footitt in charge of 
the works, I bade adieu to Sowerby’s farm before it 
was well daylight on the following morning, hurry- 
ing up to town to put the best face on the matter I 
could do. Fortunately for me, I believe, the three 
Honourable Commissioners with whom I had my 
painful interview at Whitehall were considerably 
impressed by my haggard appearance. I had also 
thought it well to be accompanied by a friend, a 
surgeon, and he gave a learned exposition of the 
character of Yorkshire ague, the general conclusion 
he — being, that those who were — by 
it, as 1 had been, were at the mercy of those about 
them, and would not probably quite know what 
they were —_ or sanctioning to be done! The 
Board allowed the matter, I am very glad to say, to 
remain where it was; but I have not since been 
intrusted by them with any commissions in York- 
shire, nor have I any wish to revisit that interest- 
ing district. The women may be handsome and 
brave, and the men strong and hospitable, but both 
of them have a sharp eye for the main 

But possibly the most s 


At this broader hint, the couple =— the 


ice. 

tartling item of all, I 
have now to add by way of conclusion. A little 
more than a week after my return to London, I 
got a letter from Footitt, in which he announced, 
not without a touch of satisfaction, that on the 
morning of the day on which he wrote, the body of 
Jake had been found floating in the reservoir ! e 
supposition was, that the half-wit had returned to 
another t injure the and 

ing nothing of the slippery casing of encaustic 
tiles it had received since his last ‘visit, he had 
fallen in, and been unable—as of course he would 
be—to get out again; and so, in the dark lone 
night, he had himself met the fate he had intended 
for me in the Devil’s Hole! 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Stans of war among the spoilers of the continent | mak 


—a bitter and long-protracted rng of easterly 
winds—and the hurricane in the domain of 
finance, have been relieved by picture-exhibitions 
meteorologists will, we suppose, have to recognise 
it as the British monsoon, to be looked i 
currently with the return of spring ; while moralists 
will have no difficulty in shewing that the financial 
havoc has been occasioned solely by the ignoring 
of sound commercial principles, and by forgetful- 
ness of the precept: ‘ that maketh haste to be 
rich shall not be innocent, Concerning pictures : 
the wailing opinion on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition appears to be that, while it shews a rise 
in artistic aim and capability among artists gene- 
rally, it is entirely wanting in those touches of 
genius which might have been e from those 
who lead the van. The critics complain of the 
deficiency ; but let them exercise patience. Every 
year cannot be a good gpm emai year, any 
more than it can be a good c year, or a 
good apple year; but it is quite safe to predict 

years will come for pictures as for fruits. 


One thing is certain—the Academ: 


y wants more 


room, and must have it. Rumour assigns them 
a site in Ty on part of the a 
estate. We should much prefer to hear that they 
were to be located at Meshatom, where ample 

is available, and a somewhat clearer atmo- 
sphere than in Piccadilly. That the Academy will 
have to put up with much inconvenience on the 
Piccadilly site, is certain ; and the public with more, 
for the obstruction occasioned b i duri 
the three busiest months of the London season wi 
= thoroughfare a a day. 

e advantages possessed by Kensington as a 
show-place have been most satisfactorily mani- 
fested by the National Portrait Exhibition and 
the International Horticultural Gathering and 
Flower-show. The portraits are so well hung, and 
the supply of light is so large, that we may assume 
no exhibition has ever yet been visited by thou- 
sands of spectators with so much comfort as the 
one now open at Kensington. It offers the further 
advantage of —- for the study of history 
as well as the study of art. 

At the conversazione of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers some very oe models were 
shewn : of a sewing-machine which will stitch the 
stiffest leather, thick boot-soles, and harness with 
almost as much facility as woollen cloth. Another 
sews leather gloves. A hydraulic coal-cutting 
machine, with a supply of thirty gallons of water'a 
minute, at a pressure of three hundred pounds, will 
do as much work as twenty men, and with satis- 
factory economy in the produce of coal as well as of 
labour. The machine represented by the model is 
at work in a mine near Leeds; and when once 
supplied with water, it keeps going, using the quan- 
tity over and over again as long as may > 

ing twenty-five strokes a minute, with but little 
noise, friction, or dust. It runs on the rails laid in 
the mine, and by the mere pressure of the water, 
will cut a length of nearly forty feet in an hour, and 
is so simple in construction that an ordinary miner 
can work it with but little of the risk to which he 
Soeer ee The cost of labour for coal 
dug by hand is eightpence a ton; with the machine, 
it is from threepence to fivepence. Machine-dug 
coal is of better size than hand-dug, and makes 
eight per cent. only of slack, while the hand-dug 
es thirty-six per cent.: whence the calculation 
has been made, that in addition to the saving in 
cost of labour, the machine effects a saving of ten- 
ne per ton on the quantity of coal ee 

msideri gor it is to avoid waste of 
coal, we gladly attention to this interesting 
machine. 

There was also exhibited a model of the floating- 
dock which is about to be established at St Thomas 
ong Indies), the station of the great mail-steamers. 

ith a construction of this kind, the question of 
dock-accommodation in any of the world 
appears to be settled; for by means of it the 
largest vessels may be lifted out of the water for 

ge pontoon, which, when required, will sink to 
the bottom by opening the pes. the ship for 
repair is then placed over it ; the water ot ay | 
out, and as the dock rises it lifts up the ship. A 
dock of this kind was constructed a year or two 
ago at Barcelona ; and, by the last mail from Peru, 
where it will do service, unless the Spaniards, 
who are more ready to pay off grudges than their 
debts, should batter it to pieces. 
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A remarkable discovery, made by Mr Wilde of 


Manchester, is full of promise for electrical science, | straig 


the practical applications of which it will increase 
to an almost incredible extent. The principle 
established by this discovery is, that by means of a 
ent magnet, fitted up in a particular way, 

a large amount of —— can be developed in 
an electro-magnet. The latter in turn can be used 
to excite one still larger, and so on; and with every 
increase of size, there is an enormous increase of 
power. Mr Wilde’s primary apparatus is what he 
calls a magnet-cylinder, of brass and iron, less than 
two inches in diameter, with an armature rotating 
rapidly inside. To this cylinder, four permanent 
magnets, each capable of bearing a weight of ten 
pounds, are attached ; but when excited by rota- 
tion of the armature, their united power rose to 
one hundred and seventy-eight pounds; and when 
placed in connection with a large electro-magnet, 
the attractive force of the latter was increased to 
ten hundred and eighty pounds, or twenty-seven 
times the original amount. m this a notion 
may be inferred of the advantage to be derived from 
the use of Mr Wilde’s apparatus—an advantage 
which may be indefinitely increased, as he has him- 
self shewn, by adding still larger and larger cylin- 
ders to his apparatus, until he constructed one in 
which the armature was made to rotate fifteen 
hundred times in a minute by a steam-engine, and 
the weight of the whole apparatus amounted to 
four and a half tons. The effects produced by this 
electric engine, as we may call it, are amazing. The 
current of electricity thereby generated will make 
twenty-one feet of number sixteen iron wire red 
hot, will melt seven feet of the same wire, or 
fifteen inches of one quarter-inch iron rod 

may be antici » the i inati wer 
of this intense oe pr electricity is equal Mo its 
heat power. The effect of the ‘intensity armature’ 
is, as Mr Wilde describes, ‘of the most splendid 
description. When an electric lamp, furnished with 
rods of gas-carbon half an inch square, was p 
at the top of a lofty building, the light evolved 
from it was sufficient to cast shadows from the 
flames of the street-lamps a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant _ the neighbouring walls. When viewed 
from that distance, he adds, ‘the rays proceedi 
from the reflector have all the rich oft nee 0 


sunshine. This light, it ap can be used for 
photographic purposes : it will darken the ordinary 
sensi per as much in twenty seconds as is 


done by the direct rays of the sun in one minute. 
Hence we see that Wilde’s discovery may be 
made available for art as well as science ; and as 
regards its scientific applications, one of the most 
important will be as a test of the spectroscopic 
observations of stars and nebula. Some of the 
spectra obtained differ from those produced by the 
sun and terrestrial objects, and it is a question 
whether the difference denotes the presence of a 
substance entirely unknown to human research, or 
whether it is due to the effect of an inconceivabl 
high tem . Now, Mr Wilde’s machine will 
—_— a degree of heat far beyond the highest 
itherto obtained ; and by fusing substances therein, 
examining them with the spectroscope, it is 
thought that an answer to the question will be 
arrived at. 
Messrs Rice & Co. of Boston (Lincolnshire) have 
patented an improvement in the wheels of railway 
carriages, which, as they state, effects a saving of 


—— per cent. in the wear of rails on the 
ight of a line, and fifty per cent. on the 
curves. e improvement consists in giving a free 
motion to the axle independently of the carriage 
and of the wheel. At present, as is known to most 
persons, the wheels are fixed to the axles, and rotate 
‘with them, an arrangement which occasions a great 
deal of friction, and consequently of wear and 
waste. In the wheel of Messrs Rice & Co., the 
axle is not fixed, but is free to rotate independently 
of the wheel as of the carriage, by which, as is 

to see, there will be a great diminution of friction. 
When an axle as at present constructed bites on its 
collar, a retardation takes place, which can be over- 
come only by expenditure, or we may say waste, of 
locomotive power. But with a free axle, the pres- 
sure is at once compensated, and the friction 
ceases : and when we take into account the large 
number of wheels in a train, the importance of 
diminished friction becomes the more apparent. It 
will of course be more obvious on curves than on 
straight lines ; but apart from economical considera- 
tions, there remains the fact, that in proportion as 
the running along curves is facilitated, so is the 
risk of accident diminished : and this is a particular 
which comes home to all who travel. 

In the course of his anniversary address to the 
Geographical Society, Sir Roderick Murchison 
announced that Mr Whymper, a well-known 
member of the Alpine Club, intends to make an 
exploration of the northern coast and interior of 
Greenland. From his experience gained in the 
Alps, he concludes it possible to penetrate Green- 
land along the course of its glaciers, and, judging 
from the herds of deer seen in that country, 
he infers that valleys abounding in will 
be found in the rear of the coast-region. One 
of the objects of the recent polar exploring expe- 
ditions was to discover to what distance Greenland 
extends towards the north, and this will also be one 
of Mr Whymper’s objects. He purposes to make 
the attempt accompanied by one well-trained 
Danish only, taken a preliminary 
trip to look at the country, by way of experiment. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Wuart fiery tribulation purged thy soul, 
Ere thou couldst see that blind forsaken King ? 
Ere fairy guidance led thee past the goal 
Of this dim earth to elfin revelling ? 
Or deep abyss of struggling nightmare dream 
Opened to bring Iago to thy gaze? 
And ere from deepest wave of Lethe’s stream, 
Came Hamlet’s voice to tell thee of his wrongs ? 
Where did that tender music Ariel plays 
Beguile thy sorrows amid London throngs ? 
Did angels nurture all thy stripling days, 
Ere a Colossus, with a godlike pride, 
This narrow world of ours thou didst bestride ? 


The Tale of Minx Axpey (by the author of ‘ Lost 
Sm ‘THe CLyFFaRDsS OF CLYFFE,’ 
&c.), is now completed, and will be followed next week 
by an Original Serial Story, by Tuomas Speicut, 
entitled BROUGHT TO LIGHT. 
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